


‘Tailgate picnics: Home-made and ready to go. 
¢Three.couftry inns along the fall foliage route 
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At Kirin, 
D9 was avery good year. 


So was’60,'61;62,'63,'64,'65,'66.... 


And’78 is even better. 
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For over 100 years, every year has been a vintage year for Kirin, the beer that’s as distinctive as wine. Taste Kirin, and 
explore the character of its full-bodied yet delicate flavor. A flavor that is the result of patience, pride and the selection of 
only the finest natural ingredients. The epitome of the brewmaster’s art. 


KIRIN BEER 


Kirin. The beer that’s as distinctive as wine. 
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e clinched and closed with the naked North, 
We learned to defy and defend; Shoulder to 
lider we have fought it out—yet the wild 

*Robert Service 
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Sayack 


ay 
$4, Sott-spoken and smooth, its 
hundred-proot potency simmers . 
just below the surtace. Straight, on the rocks,” 
or mixed, YUKON JACK is a breedapart; unlike ’ 


any Canadian liquor vou've ever tasted. 


+ 100P of Imported Liqueur 


YukonYaek 80 and 100 PraBt imported and Bottled by Heubiein, inc.. Hartford 
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Feeding the Saturday 
night fever 


by T.A. Frail 


] he reason disco danc- 


ing has infected so many 
people for so long is that 
people have been feeding 
their Saturday night fever 
instead of starving it. The 
way things are going, the 
current epidemic may last 
until Tony Manero him- 
self is ready for Social Sec- 
urity. 

To add further to its ex- 
pected longevity, disco 
dancing has taken up with 
some very elegant restaur- 
ants, thereby gaining the 
panache that only high- 
toned dining out can offer. 
You can now feed your fe- 
ver any night of the week, 
and you can feed it the tast- 
iest of foods — like escar- 
gots or oysters, for starters, 
and veal or lobster, or 
stuffed mushrooms and 
even chocolate mousse or 
baked Alaska. Since the settings are so 
refined, you can retain your adult self- 
respect even while indulging in what 
started as an adolescent fad. 

Yes, folks, disco dancing has come a 
long way from the 2001 Odyssey; these 
disco restaurants are very much like the 
nightclubs featured in Astaire-Rogers 
movies, except they move to a different 
beat. The people who frequent them are 
polite in manners and dress, and the 
people who work at them are often 
downright formal in both. There are lin- 
en cloths and fresh flowers on the 
tables, and rich carpets on the floors. 
Mirrors are tastefully spaced over the 
walls, so you can primp without hav- 
ing to go to the washroom; the tables 
are arranged to afford a little privacy, so 
you can steal a kiss without having to 
go out to your car. And the dance floors 
are often too crowded for anyone to do 
anything elaborate, so you can do even 
the Funky Chicken without feeling self- 
conscious. 

Oh, it does cost more money than 
Tony Manero ever had to spend an eve- 


Ken Flanagan 


Dancing for adults 


ning at one of these places. And of 
course, most of us have to work during 
the week. The people who run them, 
aware of this dreary fact of life, run 
their disco-restaurants accordingly. Al- 
though dining starts as early as 5 p.m., 
dancing never starts until after 9 p.m. 
This way, you can go home and take a 
nap before hustling the light fantastic, 
or spend hours getting dressed to do so. 
And that’s just one of the many accom- 
modations they've devised to make dis- 
co a more mature experience. 


A. Club Max, 54 Park Square, for 


instance, the doorman wears a dinner 
jacket, and he will go so far as to whistle 
expertly for a taxi if the occasion re- 
quires it. You don’t have to dress as well 
as he does, but you can’t wear jeans, 
khakis, corduroys or T-shirts if you 
want to enter. If you're not going to 
dine, you have to pay a $3 cover charge 
after 8 p.m. (the dancing starts at about 
9:30), but once you get inside you'll see 
why. There is a lounge on the lowest 


level of the building, a 
dance floor on another lev- 
el, a dining room on an- 
other level and a smaller, 
more private dance floor on 
yet another level. They're 
all done in black and sil- 
ver, and the tables in the 
lounge and dining room are 
covered with white linen; 
the place has all the stately 
snugness of a very expen- 
sive coffin, but it is an- 
imated by some wild light- 
ing above the dance floor 
and, of course, an inces- 
sant disco beat. 

The dining room is ac- 
tually on a balcony run- 
ning along two sides of the 
dance floor, not very far 
from the ceiling from 
which the lights and speak- 
ers hang; it gives diners 
seated along the rail a good 
view of the dancers, not to 

mention an earful of the music and an 
eyeful of the lights. The lights don’t go 
into action until the dancing starts, but 
when they throw red and white 
splotches or stroboscopic flashes across 
your table, they may be distracting, par- 
ticularly if you're trying to find a to- 
mato when your salad is lighted red. 
From the dance floor, of course, this ar- 
rangement is a lot easier to enjoy; if you 
can find your reflection in the mirrors 
running up the wall, you can even pol- 
ish your dance form on the sly. A bevy 
of waitresses patrol the dance floor, so 
you can drink without leaving it, and it 
doesn’t matter that the music is too loud 
for conversation there; you can always 

go to the lounge below to talk. 
Jason's, at 131 Clarendon Street, has 
the best disco fish in town, but they're 
not for eating. They are fuchsia and yel- 
low and orange and iridescent blue and 
mottled grey, and they swim in a huge 
salt-water tank set into a wall separat- 
ing the dining room from the dance 
floor. Dancing starts at 9:30 p.m., and 
Continued on page 38 
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Disco 
dining 
Fine food to 

the sound of music 


by Jon Klarfeld 


Club Max: 54 Park Square, Boston; 262-0750; open for lunch 
Monday through Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., for din- 
ner Tuesday through Sunday from 5 p.m. to 10:30 p.m.; Sun- 
day brunch served from noon to 4 p.m.; full liquor license; 
American Express, Master Charge and Visa accepted. 


Jason’s: 131 Clarendon Street, Boston; 262-9000; open for 
lunch Monday through Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., for 
dinner every day from 5 p.m. to midnight; Sunday brunch 
served from 11:30 a.m. to 4 p.m.; full liquor license; Amer- 
ican Express and Diners Club accepted. 


The Fan Club: 77 Warrenton Street, Boston; 357-5050; open 
for dinner and supper every day from 6 p.m. to 1 a.m.; full 
liquor license; all major credit cards accepted. 


* * * 


= ago, in places not so far away, there used to be estab- 
lishments where one could have something to eat, drink a 
drink or two and maybe have a nice little dance if the spirit so 
moved. These places were called supper clubs. If a ration of 
professional entertainment was added to the evening, the 
place was called a nightclub (such as the Copacabana of 
which Barry Manilow sings so movingly). 

Today, there are again establishments where one may have 
that food, those drinks and that dance. These places are called 
discos — an imprecise appellation, but one with which we 
must make do for the time being. Although the entertain- 
ment is for the most part the dancers themselves, and al- 
though the styles and music have changed radically from the 
days of Gene Krupa and Ricky Ricardo, these restaurant-dis- 
cos are the spiritual offspring of the intimate supper clubs or 
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the blowsy nightclubs, depending on your attitude. 

With this in mind, we set out to visit three Boston disco pal- 
aces, with the express purpose of seeing what kind of food 
they're offering to go with the disco version of ‘‘Lara’s 
Theme,” the whack-a-whack-a-whack of the woofers and the 
seductive rhythm of “Soul Cha Cha.” 

Club Max occupies the tall, narrow building that faces Park 
Square, backs up on Boylston and once housed the Boston 
Playboy Club. A bar and lounge, done in the Club Max dom- 
inant tones of black and silver, is a few steps down from a 
small drinking area in the foyer. A few steps up from the foy- 
er is a long, rectangular dance floor, walled with mirrors and 
tiny blinking lights, hung with huge amplifiers and sur- 
mounted by large blue neon letters that order: ‘Dance, Amer- 
ica. 

The dining area seats 60 or more at small tables. Judging 
from our visit, the staff ought to be beefed up; service was 
execrable, flip-flopping between tediously slow and over- 
concerned hovering, always confused. Our waiter told us the 
disco music gave him a headache, which probably explains 
something. 

We started with lobster-stuffed mushrooms ($3), mar- 
inated artichoke hearts ($2.25), clams casino ($2.50) and es- 
cargots ($3.50). 

The escargots (six nice ones, in shells) were sauced with a 
butter-and-herb mixture with a bitter garlic overtone I sus- 
pect resulted from the use of garlic powder. The clams were 
much better, the four littlenecks lightly breaded and the fla- 
vor predominately that of the bacon chip that garnished each. 
A bit gritty, but not a bad choice. The artichokes were pre- 
served hearts in a fairly tangy vinaigrette and were nicely 
served on a bed of romaine lettuce; another good choice. 

The mushroom caps were, however, crude and graceless, 
four medium-sized caps broiled and stuffed with a mixture of 
indiscernible nature, the whole production nearly tasteless. 

Our entree choices were Veal Max ($7.95), beef Stroganoff 
($7.95), Veal Jonathan ($7.95) and steak Diane ($11.50). 

Veal Max was thin slices of pale and tender veal, of good 
quality, done in a sweet-tinged, sherry-based sauce that had a 
faint burnt overtone. The Veal Jonathan was the same good 
meat, topped with artichoke hearts, in an inoffensive white 
wine sauce. Both veal dishes were grossly garnished with a 
selection of grapes, apples and citrus fruit that would be more 
at home on a Copa showgirl’s hat than on a dinner plate. 

The woman with whom I disco through life is a beef Strogan- 
off aficionado and was displeased with this clumsy ver- 
sion. The noodles were tasteless, although the beef was ten- 
der and well flavored, and the sauce had little to recommend 
it. Pieces of red onion, cooked just past rawness, were dis- 
tributed throughout the sauce, to deleterious effect. 

The steak Diane, prepared in all its flaming cognac splen- 
dor at tableside, might have been very good, had not the 
pounded tenderloin had a subtle rank flavor. The sauce 
wasn't bad at all, and masked the slight offensiveness of the 
meat (which is, some say, why sauces were invented in the 
first place). 


* * * 


™ Jason's is divided into two areas, separated by two 
large and splendidly attractive aquariums of exotic tropical 
fish. The bar and eating area occupies the section immediate- 
ly inside the door, while the dance floor and more tables are 
on the far side of the fish. Blacks, beiges and dark browns, 
augmented by potted palmery, set the color scheme of both 
rooms. This is even reflected in a beige telephone, on one wall 
of the dance area, through which one may shout requests to 
that disco dj up there in the sky. 
Service on our visit was prompt and attentive. 
We opened with Oysters Rockefeller ($3.50), baked stuffed 
mushrooms with crabmeat ($3.50) and shrimp scampi ($4). 
Continued on page 28 
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Tailgating, Part |: Food 
for the movable feast 


by Sheryl Julian 


A jock friend tells me that there are only two things that 
definitely belong at a tailgate picnic: hot dogs, whose quality 
doesn’t matter because no one is paying any attention any- 
way, and enough beer to make you forget that it is cold out 
there and your team is a bunch of losers in spite of your in- 
creasing enthusiasm. I must say, honestly, that I’ve never 
been there. It just seems so — well, you know, uncivilized. So 
Downstairs. Much nicer, anyway, to set yourself and your 
friends down in the country, as far away from the game as 
possible, with a grand spread, and let those who insist on the 
traditional tailgate picnic be raucous without you. 


Another kind of tailgate picnic for ten: 
Pumpernickel bread; 
Pate of veal, layered with ham and chicken; 
Simple liver pate. 


Pumpernickel bread 
Makes one large round 

This odd list of ingredients produces a loaf that has that 
tang characteristic of the old black breads (which were tradi- 
tionally made with soured starters). The dry instant coffee 
and chocolate give it the dark color and the vinegar, caraway 
and fennel lend the familiar tastes. The result is a good-look- 
ing dense round with a shiny glaze, that should be thinly 
sliced and spread with sweet butter. The German woman who 
gave me this recipe, a student of mine, had to persuade me to 
try it, insisting that it tasted very like the real pumpernickel I 
was looking for. My enthusiasm mirrors hers as I pass it on to 
you. 

1% cups rye flour; 

1% cups all-purpose flour; 

1 teaspoon salt; 

1 cup bran; 

1 tablespoon caraway seeds, crushed in the palm; 

1/2 teaspoon fennel seeds, crushed in the palm; 

1% teaspoons dry instant coffee; 

1 envelope dried yeast or 1 cake compressed yeast; 

1% cups water; 

2 tablespoons cider vinegar; 

1 tablespoon honey; 

2 tablespoons dark molasses; 

1/2 square (1/2 ounce) unsweetened chocolate; 

3 tablespoons butter; 

Few drops of oil (for oiling bowl). 

For the glaze: 

1 teaspoon cornstarch; 

1 tablespoon cold water; 

1/4 cup additional water. 

In a large bowl, combine three-quarters of a cup of rye 
flour, three-quarters of a cup of all-purpose flour, salt, bran, 
caraway seeds, fennel seeds and the dry instant coffee; stir all 
this together with a wooden spoon. Sprinkle or crumble the 
yeast over these ingredients and set aside. 
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To prepare a pate: 1) Line a terrine mold or loaf pan 
with bacon strips. 














3) Pat a layer of ground meat into the pan, and 
arrange strips of ham and chicken on top. 











5) Fashion a lid for the terrine using a double 
thickness of foil. 





a... 


7) To turn out, slide flexible knife around the pate 
then turn terrine upside down onto a board. 




















In a saucepan, combine the water, cider vinegar, honey, 
molasses and chocolate. Cup up the butter and add it to the 
liquids. Set the saucepan over a medium heat until the choco- 
late and butter melt. If necessary, let these liquids cool to 
lukewarm. 

Next, add the liquids to the dry ingredients in the bowl and 
stir it all well with the wooden spoon. Beat the mixture with 
the spoon for two minutes. 

Gradually add the remaining rye and all-purpose flours to 
make a dough. Turn the dough out onto a floured board and 
knead the bread for several minutes, or until it is smooth and 
elastic and no longer sticks to the work surface. Add more 
flour to the board during that time if necessary. 

Rub the inside of a large clean bowl with the oil and set the 
dough in it. Turn the dough over so all sides are lightly oiled, 
2) Mix the ground veal, cream, eggs, and spices then cover the — with a damp cloth and leave the dough to 

; rise in a warm place for one-and-one-half hours, or until it is 
together with your hand. dushiad in, ball 
Turn the dough out onto the work surface (unfloured) and 
knead it to knock out all the air. Shape the dough into a 
round, making sure that the top is smooth. 

Grease an eight-inch round layer cake pan or a baking 
sheet. Set the round, seamed side down, in the cake pan or on 
the baking sheet. Slash the top with a sharp knife or razor to 
make three very shallow diagonal marks. 

Leave the round to rise in a warm place, covered with a 
damp cloth, for 20 minutes. Uncover, and leave it for another 
20 minutes, or until it is doubled in bulk. 

Put the bread into a cold oven, set the temperature at 350 
degrees, and bake the round for 50 minutes, or until the loaf 
sounds hollow when tapped on the bottom with the knuckles. 

For the glaze (prepare this when the bread is almost done): 
ii act -_ mix the cornstarch with the cold water in a small bowl. Bring 

ys the additional quarter-cup of water to the boil and whisk in 
4) Ater filling the mold, fold and overlap the bacon the cornstarch paste. Stir constantly until the mixture thick- 
strips to cover the ground meat. ens, then remove it from the heat. 

When the bread is baked, brush the top of it with the glaze 
and return the bread to the oven (turned off) for five minutes 
to allow the glaze to set. 

Cool the bread on a rack. You can store it in the refri- 
gerator in a plastic bag for as long as two weeks. 
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Terrine de veau, jambon et volaille 
(Pate of veal, layered with ham and chicken) 
Serves 10 

I particularly like this combination of flavors and textures, 
and the dots of color in each slice — the green of the pis- 
tachios, tre pink of the ham, the white of the chicken — look 
absolutely incredible. I used to prepare a dozen of these ter- 
rines every fortnight for an exclusive butcher in Washing- 
ton, who in turn would sell my loaves to the European chefs 
in the embassies who were too lazy to make their own. Allow 

Continued on page 10 











6) Set the terrine in a roasting pan and surround with 
enough water to cover halfway up its sides. 








What’s in a name? 


A pate is a mixture of ground meat, liver, poultry or fish 
which may have either a very smooth or a slightly coarse 
texture. The smooth ones are generally served right from 
the dish, spread on toasts or crackers. The coarser pates are 
frequently layered with strips of meat or poultry and 
turned out of the dish after baking so they can be sliced 
and served as a first course. This layered kind is often 
baked in a rectangular or oval dish (called a terrine) which 
has been lined with sheets of fat or bacon. The mixture is 
pressed with a weight after cooking to make slicing easier. 
Sometimes pates which have been baked in terrine molds 
are simply called terrines. But in general, you may refer to 
3 all of them by the more common name (pate) without ap- 
8) To serve, cut pate into thick slices. pearing incorrect. = §J. 


Photos by Bill Dickinson 
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Continued from page 9 
at least two days, and up to five, for the 
finished terrine to sit with its weight 
and improve in flavor. 

3/4 pound sliced bacon; 

4 tablespoons butter; 

1/3 cup all-purpose flour; 

1 cup milk; 

1 pound ground veal; 

2 eggs, beaten to mix; 

1/2 cup heavy cream; 

Salt and freshly ground black pep- 
per, to taste; 

1/4 teaspoon ground nutmeg; 

1/4 teaspoon ground cloves; 

1/4 teaspoon ground allspice; 

1/2 cup shelled pistachios (available 
at Middle Eastern grocery shops); 

3/4 pound chicken breast (one whole 
breast), skinned and boned; 

2 pound ham (one thick slice); 

1/4 cup brandy. 

Line a six-cup (one-and-one-half 
quart) ovenproof terrine mold, high- 
sided baking dish or glass or metal loaf 
pan with the bacon strips, laying the 
slices across the width so they hang over 
the edge along the long sides. Set the 
dish aside. 

Melt the butter in a saucepan and 
take the pan from the heat. Stir in the 
flour with a whisk and blend in the milk 
until it is smooth. Return the pan to the 
heat and bring the mixture to a boil, 


Bill Dickinson 

















A terrine of veal pate served with pumpernickel bread 


stirring constantly, until it thickens. 
Take the pan from the heat, spread the 
mixture out on a plate and leave it until 
it is completely cool. 

Meanwhile, mix the ground veal in a 
bowl with the eggs, cream, plenty of salt 
and pepper, nutmeg, cloves, allspice 
and pistachio nuts. Add the cooled milk 
mixture and mix well, squeezing the 
meat in your hands, until the milk mix- 


ture is completely incorporated. Taste 
this mixture (it’s okay to taste un- 
cooked veal) for seasoning. It should be 
highly flavored, so add more salt and 
pepper if necessary, or nutmeg and all- 
spice, but do not add more cloves. 
Refrigerate the bowl of veal mixture 
until you're ready to use it. 
Cut the boned chicken breast into 
Continued on page 30 
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Turkey, Winter Squash, Bananas Lauria, Hot Fruit Compote, Eggs, 


Sausage, Salads, Pastries, and Desserts. The menu varies 
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each Sunday. The fixed price of 6.95 includes all you can eat. 
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We named it Cossack. 

A hickory-filtered vodka, 
made in the tradition of 
the Old World. 


Fit for Kings, Emperors 
and you. Let Cossack 
into your life for any 


occasion. 
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by Steve Raichlen 


A cium is a time for tailgate picnics. Technically, a tail- 
gate picnic requires a tailgate. Alas, these are getting harder to 
find, as Ford Country Squires with their sturdy fold-down 
rear doors give way to Rabbits, Dashers, and other such tail- 
gate-less creatures. When it comes to carrying sumptuous pic- 
nic fare, though, almost any four-wheeled vehicle will do. 

And a tailgate picnic should be sumptuous. Whether it 
takes place at the polo match, on a crowded parking lot be- 
fore a homecoming game, or out amid the splendors of fall 
foliage, it deserves to be lavish. After all, with the car close by, 
you can easily transport flowers, linen tablecloths, cham- 
pagne in silver buckets, and a full bar. 

The tailgate picnic is quintessentially a fall picnic. The air is 
fresher, cooler, and mosquito-free, and your friends sport 
sweaters instead of summertime short sleeves. The food 
should be heavier, too, to fortify the constitution and warm 
the cockles of the heart. German-style fare, for example. At 
this time of year in Germany, people wend their way up to 
lusty fests and afternoons of outdoor feasting. 

Below, we offer guidelines for organizing your own tail- 
gate picnic in the hardy German tradition. 

Starters. With all that space in your car, your tailgate pic- 
nic can well become a multi-course affair. As the air is apt to 
be chilly, a thick hot soup will prove a welcome beginning. A 
good hearty borscht would help cut the cool of autumn, or 
better still, a mugful of kopustai, sauerkraut soup. Both are 
available through the Lithuanian Citizens Club (368 W. 
Broadway, South Boston) on Saturdays and Sundays from 
noon to 10 p.m. The magnificent sauerkraut soup sells for the 
slim price of 60 cents per serving. Call for larger orders. 

Bread. Bread is the staff of picnic life, tailgate or otherwise. 
A German-style outdoor feast calls for a powerhouse of a 
bread, a loaf that can stand up to Limburger or a meaty hunk 
of liverwurst. 
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German-style 


open-air meals 


Tailgating, Part Il: The 
ready-to-go fall picnic 


One good possibility is Kilkus Lithuanian sourdough rye 
bread, the local brand most similar to what's sold in Ger- 
many. The ponderous loaf comes both light and dark, with a 
chewy, all-but-burnt crust, and a moist, tangy inside. Mon- 
tello light and dark rye breads are made much the same way 
and come in mammoth six-pound rounds, which are sold by 
halves. Each is a ‘meal in itself’ bread. Both are sold at Tay- 
lor's Market (371 Broadway, South Boston), the oldest 
butcher shop grocery in South Boston. 


L... sharp than the sourdoughs are the more familiar 
kosher-style yeasted rye breads. Freedman’s Bakery in Fan- 
euil Hall carries a very good cissel, football-shaped light rye 
with caraway seeds. Their Polish “corn” bread, despite the 
name, is a solid rye loaf, korn in German meaning ‘kernel’ or 
whole grain. Freedman’s corn bread, dense and substantial, is 
crammed with caraway seeds and sold in irregular chunks. 
Alternatively, Formaggio in Harvard Square (81 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge) sells a yeasted dark Russian pumpernickel 
and an onion rye, both of which go great under cold cuts. A 
packaged bread sold widely throughout the city, Munzen- 
meir’s Westphalian Pumpernickel, is a steamed bread, thin- 
sliced, sweet and moist, perfect with cheese. 

Fish. In Germany, no outdoor feast would be complete 
without the fish course. In the blustery autumn months you 
can do well with the richness of, say, a smoked whitefish or 
plate of pickled herring. If herring be your predilection, head 
once again for Taylor's Market in South Boston. Owner Ben 
Abram explains how his herring come from Iceland, not Nova 
Scotia; hence the fish are fatter and sweeter. The herring 
soak in brine in a plastic tub by the door; as the year ad- 
vances, the brine turns a rich brown color and the fish flavor 


improves. Continued on page 14 
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Come to Jonah’s Wednesday night 
buffet. It’s a sumptuous bounty of 
Seafood delights. Treat yourself to 

one whole steamed lobster, plus 
an endless array of steamers, 
Shrimp and crabmeat salad, oys- 
ters, swordfish, scrod, scallops, 
Stuffed filet of sole, creamed fin- 
nan haddie, salads, chowder and 
a dazzling assortment of Hyatt's 
magnificent pastries and desserts. 
Jonah’'s Seafood Buffet. Every 
Wednesday 6 to 10 PM. 


Yo 
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HYATT REGENCY CAMBRIDGE 
575 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 492-1234 











Continued from page 12 

The Revere Smoked Fish Co., with its 
retail outlet at 200 Marginal St., Chel- 
sea, purveys the area’s widest selection 
of smoked piscatorial delights. Re- 
vere’s smoked fish ranges from the pe- 
destrian — but oh so tasty — smoked 
mackerel and butterfish to sable, lox, 
and Nova salmon. Revere also makes a 
herring salad that spreads like chopped 
liver. 

For the fully authentic German fish 
experience, you must procure some- 
how, somewhere, a length of smoked 
eel. This time of year in Germany, 
smoked eels hang like shiny black walk- 


ing sticks in all of the open-air mar- 
kets. Taylor’s Market sells it some- 
times; so does the Revere Smoked Fish 
Co; 

Cheese. German cheeses are sadly 
misunderstood. A few loudmouths like 
Limburger and Liederkranz have tainted 
the reputations of even the mildest, 
most likable German cheeses. For- 
maggio in the Garage at Harvard Square 
sells two eminently agreeable cheeses 
from Germany, Bianca and Caram. Bi- 
anca, a delicate, semi-soft cheese, is pi- 
quant but not overwhelming, like a Ger- 
man version of Havarti. Caram, a 
smoked cheese, comes in a low, blunt 





Ah 


1024 Beacon Street 


Brookline, Massachusetts 02146 
elephone 277-7020 





Back to School 





in selection and price. 
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Do you become frustrated when it comes to choosing a 
wine for that special dinner occasion? Well, Berenson’s 

will take away these frustrations — our competent staff is 
always ready to assist you. Whether it be wine, liquor or 
beer or whether you have $2.00 or $200.00 to spend, our 
mood never changes — we’re more than happy to help you 


Visa and Master Charge Accepted 
Delivery Service is Available 








, 
Shop Berenson’s 
where you'll find the best of everything ... including the best price! 
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loaf, tasting something akin to Gouda. 
Less adventurous cheese-eaters can try 
Butterkaese, ‘‘butter cheese,” a bland 
soft cheese, like a toned-down Bianca. 

German Tilsit starts the ascent on the 
odor scale. It has that pungent tang 
which gives German cheeses their repu- 
tation. Stronger still is the rather inno- 
cent-sounding Bierkaese, ‘beer cheese,” 
which will curl your toes when you 
taste it. And even Bierkaese pales in 
comparison to Limburger and Lieder- 
kranz. You can find these and other 
odorous offenders at Karl’s Sausage 
Kitchen in Saugus (142 Broadway, US 
Rte. 1). Do your passengers a favor, 
though, and put the cheese in your 
trunk. 

Meat. Wurst, schinken, and other 
meaty delectables serve, of course, as 
the centerpiece of any German-style 
picnic. Myriad sausages, coldcuts, and 
cold meats await the eager outdoor 
feaster. 

If you like fresh-grilled sausage, 
bring your hibachi. (Better in your car 
than in your backpack.) Just make sure 
you save enough time before the kick 
off to enjoy the spoils of the grill. Leave 
the frankfurters to the vendors at the 
stadium. You and your guests deserve 
better wurst. Take bauernwurst, ‘’farm- 
er’s sausage,” for example, an over- 
stuffed sausage of beef, pork, and veal, 
lightly smoked for extra flavor. Or 
bockwurst (sometimes called weiss- 
wurst), the pretty pork and veal sau- 
sage flecked with parsley. Bratwurst, a 
succulent fresh-pork sausage, gets that 
wonderful burnt-fat flavor in grilling 
and reaches perfection when served 
with sauerkraut. Knockwurst, similar to 
hot dogs only twice as fat, will gladden 
the hearts of frank fans. Karl’s Sausage 
Kitchen in Saugus and the Black Forest 
Delicatessen in Faneuil Hall carry a full 
line of grilling sausages; be sure to ask 
the butcher which wursts need warm- 
ing and which must be fully cooked. 


N. German-style tailgate picnic 


should be without an aufschnitt plat- 
ter, a sampler of German cold cuts. Aim 
for a good variety of tastes and tex- 
tures. Instead of ho-hum bologna, try 
serving some jagdwurst, ‘hunters’ sau- 
sage,’ a fine ground pork wurst aswirl 
with small chunks of cooked ham. Kra- 
kauer is similar, but the meat is more 
coarsely ground and the ham chunks 
are larger. 

German salamis include thuringer, a 
smooth-textured, heavily smoked 
cooked salami, sometimes called sum- 
mer sausage, and bierwurst, a coarse- 
ground cooked beef and pork salami. A 
flavorsome hard salami, such as the im- 
ported German salami sold by Formag- 
gio, nicely complements the softer 
wursts on the platter. A trip to Taylor's 

Continued on page 32 
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When in the 
Quincy Market 
area look for our 
other store — 
89 State Street 
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The Yellow Submarine 
FAMOUS FOR OUR STEAK SANDWICHES 


CRABMEAT ROAST BEEF 
MEATBALLS TURKEY 
ONION STEAK MUSHROOM 


TAKE OUT 523-8546 
OPEN 7 DAYS 8:00-3:00 A.M. 
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by Jon Klarfeld 


Tivere are occasions 


(though far too few of 
them) which absolutely de- 
mand that one cast all good 
sense to the wind, forget 
about budgets, ignore 
princely prices and treat 
oneself in an unabashedly 
splendid way. 

Depending on how you 
look at this kind of thing, 
the occasion might be a 





is a pleasant way to begin a 
meal that might feature 
perfectly done and care- 
fully sauced tenderloin of 
beef or elegantly simple 
broiled scrod. The atmo- 
sphere is Grand Hotel; so 
are the prices. 
Locke-Ober: 3 Winter 
Place, Boston; 542-1340; 
open for lunch from 11 
a.m. to 3 p.m, for dinner 3 








simple birthday or an- 
niversary, a new job or a 
promotion, an engagement 
or a divorce. It also might 
be predicated on the fact 
that someone (a doting rela- 
tive, a future father-in-law, 
a fond suitor) other than 
yourself is footing the bill. 

Whatever the impetus, 
there are a number of Bos- 
ton-area restaurants fully 
suited to this fiscal folly, 
each of them offering fine 
food, de luxe surroundings 
and pampered service at 
prices that would wrench 
the average pocketbook. 
So, for your big night out 
or a Lucullan lunch, what- 
ever the reason, here’s a 
sampling: 

The Cafe Budapest: 90 
Exeter Street, Boston; 734- 
3388; open for lunch from 
noon to 3 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, for dinner 
from 5:30 p.m. to 10:30 
p.m. Monday through 
Thursday, 5:30 p.m. to 
midnight Friday and Satur- 
day, 1 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Sunday; full liquor license; Master Charge, American Ex- 
press, Visa, Diners Club and Carte Blanche accepted. 

From the time you order your pre-prandial drink in the 
opulent lounge until you finish your after-dinner brandy in 
the dining room, you are surrounded by the long-lost elegant 
atmosphere of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Appetizers 
such as Iranian Malossol Caviar ($14) or smoked Irish salmon 
($6) make a nice start. Entrees can be selected from tradition- 
al Hungarian specialties, veal goulache ($10.50) for example, 
or from such grand luxe dishes are tournedos a la Rossini 
($15.50). The wine list is limited and, has proved to be not up 
to the great level of the food; a wine-buff friend recommends 
the cabernet-like Szekszardi Voros ($8.50 a bottle) if it is 
given plenty of time to breathe. 

Cafe Plaza: Copley Plaza Hotel, Copley Square, Boston; 
267-5300; open for lunch from noon to 2 p.m., dinner from 
5:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. Monday through Saturday, closed 
Sunday; full liquor license; Master Charge, American Ex- 
press and Visa accepted. 

The style here is Edwardian, the wainscoting rich-toned 
and polished, the napery heavy and white. You may have 
drinks in the library bar, abutting the vast dining room, sur- 
rounded by shelves of books that may or may not ever have 
been read. Service is formal and understated. The house pate 
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Splurging: A 
diners’ guide 


The blue-chip specials 


p.m. to 10 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, closed 
Sunday; full liquor license; 
American Express, Visa 
and Master Charge ac- 
cepted. 

The downstairs Men's 
Cafe (to which women are 
grudgingly admitted) is the 
most famous part of 
Locke’s, but there is much 
to be said for the upstairs 
dining room and dark- 
wood-paneled private 
eating areas on the floors 
above. What trysts must 
have been conducted up 
there over the years, what 
fortunes made or lost, what 
political careers enhanced 
or broken! The menu is 
long and varied, running to 
traditional French with 
overtones of Yankee and 
Teutonic influence. The 
standard major items all are 
there, as are surprises, like 
veal Pojarski, that are avail- 
able in precious few other 
restaurants. Other sur- 
prises include lunchtime 
offerings of an unbeatable 
chicken salad and a perfect hash with eggs, fare which sounds 
as if it would be at home in a diner but which is miles above 
diner food in both cost and quality. 

The Voyagers: 45% Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge; 354- 
1718; open from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m., Tuesday through Sun- 
day; full liquor license; American Express, Master Charge 
and Visa accepted. 

This relatively small restaurant, which recently expanded 
its space by opening a roof garden, offers harpsichord and 
harp music with dinner. The atmosphere is softly lighted and 
understated, the food imaginatively conceived and carefully 
rendered. Drinks tend to be quite expensive, and be especial- 
ly careful in ordering their excellent cognac, which can run 
well over $5 a glass. The menu changes daily, so one cannot 
be sure what to expect. On our most recent visits we were im- 
pressed by a rack of lamb en persillade ($13.50), chicken 
duxelles ($9.50) and veal Sasha Polinoff ($12.50), an ex- 
quisite dish of veal scallops sauteed and napped with a cog- 
nac-accented cream pan sauce, garnished with just a bit of cav- 
iar. An appetizer note: if they've got moules au pistou, don’t 
miss them: great mussels with a fragrant sauce blended from 
basil, cheese and pureed pine nuts ($3). 

Maitre Jacques: 10 Emerson Place, Boston; 742-5480; open 
Continued on page 18 
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Its right 
on the tip of your tongue. 


“Costa do Sol”. 
In a glass by itself, or shared among 
friends ... with cheese or chateaubriand. 
Think of this vintage Portuguese Rose as 
an old friend ...dependable not demanding; 
authentic not pretentious. 


Costa do Sol. The right Rose. 


9 12% BY vou. 


"Stare Botte? 


COSTA DO SOL 
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Costa do Sol 


Produced & bottled by Vini Cola de Sanglahos. 
Imported by Costa do Sol, Inc., Boston, MA 

















Continued from page 16 

for lunch from noon to 2:30 p.m., for 
dinner from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, for dinner from 6 p.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. Saturday, closed Sun- 
day; full liquor license; all major credit 
cards accepted. 

Maitre Jacques has come a long way 
since it occupied basement quarters at 
Commonwealth Avenue and Berkeley 
Street. It’s come all the way to Charles 
River Park, where it is on the ground 
floor of a high-rise apartment over- 
looking the Charles. Service is careful 
and consistent; the ambiance is light 
and cheerful. There is haute cuisine at 
significant prices. Freshly cut smoked 
salmon or the special chicken-stuffed 
crepes make fine starters. The Cha- 
teaubriand for two (priced above $20) is 
superb and is finished at tableside, as 
are the impeccable rack of lamb and 
saddle of lamb. The wine list is fine. 

Scandia: 24 State Street, Newbury- 
port; 426-6271; open for lunch Mon- 
day through Saturday 11 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m, for dinner Thursday through 
Saturday 6 p.m. to 10 p.m; full liquor 
license; Master Charge and Visa 
accepted. 

This beautifully decorated restau- 
rant is located in Newburyport’s re- 


stored historic waterfront area, a bit of a 
trek up Route 1 and Route 95. The ride 
is worth it. Service is brisk but not 
pushy, and the food is quite special. 

Onion soup gratinee is a good starter, 
the strong homemade stock filled 
with sauteed sliced onion and perked by 
a dash of grated Parmesan cheese. Or 
you might select artichoke bottoms with 
mussels vinaigrette or sauce bearnaise 
($3.50). Your entree choices include a 
sour-cream-and-caviar omelet (made 
with real Iranian caviar) for $7.75, ten- 
derloin a la bordelaise ($9.75) or fillets 
of sole a la Normande, sole in a mous- 
seline sauce (which is hollandaise mixed 
with an equal amount of stiff whipped 
cream) and garnished with shrimp and 
mussels ($7.25). Part of your outlay for 
this restaurant will be in gasoline money 
and travel time, both a very good 
investment. 

Andover Inn: Chapel Avenue, An- 
dover; 475-5903; open for lunch Mon- 
day through Saturday from 11:30 a.m. 
to 3 p.m, for dinner Monday through 
Saturday from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m, Sun- 
day brunch from 10:30 a.m. to 3 p.m, 
special rijsttafel from 4 p.m. to 9 p.m; 
full liquor license; American Express, 
Visa, Master Charge and Diners Club 
accepted. 


A visit here also means a ride north, 
this time up Route 93. From downtown 
Boston, it takes about a half-hour to 
reach the Inn, on the campus of Phil- 
lips Andover Academy. The large din- 
ing room is formal and elegant, with 
music skillfully provided from a grand 
piano during the evening. 

Openers include crabmeat crepe 
($2.50) and loempia ($2.95), a Dutch- 
Indonesian style sort of giant egg roll, 
savory and delicious. Excellent entrees 
we have tried include scaloppine di vitel- 
lo al limone ($8.95), tournedos flambes 
with Madeira sauce ($10.50) and scampi 
flambe Americaine ($10.50). 

Maison Robert: 45 School Street, 
Boston; 227-3370; open Monday 
through Friday for lunch from 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m., for dinner from 5:30 
p.m to 10 p.m, Saturday for dinner 
from 6 p.m. to 10:30 p.m, Sunday for 
dinner from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m.; full lig- 
uor license; all major credit cards ac- 
cepted. 

This corporate running mate of 
Maitre Jacques is slightly more elegant 
and slightly more expensive, although 
the menus are, with a few exceptions, 
remarkably similar. Among the starters 
is as good a treatment of quenelles de 

Continued on page 22 





You haven't tasted 
hinese food till you've 
been to Hunan. 
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HUNAN 


Luncheon Specials * Banquet Facilities 
700 Mass. Ave. * Central Sq.* Cambridge 


876-7000 
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Shrimp Max... 


(Shrimp Sauteed in Butter, Garlic ... Laced 
with Feta Cheese) 


Veal Max... 


(Scallopine Veal Sauteed in Lemon Butter and 
Cream Sherry) 


Veal Jonathan... 


(Scallopine Veal with Artichoke Hearts and 
Mushrooms in a White Wine Sauce.) 


Remember the original supper clubs that used to serve fine goumet 
creations every night? Well, you'll find all that and more at Club Max. 
With Max’s own creations like these listed above. Plus Steak Au 
Poirre, Chateaubriand and Baked Stuffed Filet of Sole, all delicately 
prepared by Max’s gourmet chef. And we’re right 

around the corner from Boston’s theatre district. 

Club Max. Bringing back the original supper club 

with original gourmet creations. 

Serving lunch, dinner and Sunday disco brunch. Happy 

Hour daily 48. Complimentary hors d’oeuvres. Valet 

parking — Private parties welcomed. Major credit 


cards accepted. - : : a 
54 Park Square, Boston 262-0750 
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Take Boston's only outside glass elevator up to the Up & Up 
Lounge. Dance Monday through Saturday to live music and Jounson$ 

enjoy a romantic view of the Charles River. There's even free motor lodges 
valet parking and no cover charge 


Atop the Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge, Kenmore Square. 


575 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
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Continued from page 18 

brochette as you're likely to find in 
Boston. As is the case in its sister restau- 
rant, lamb is handled beautifully. You 
also might want to try the excellent veal 
Orloff, which is a moderate portion 
priced at $17. Service is unctuous and 
expert. There is a stupendous wine list, 
including a number of selections only 
the most affluent of fathers-in-law 
could afford. The restaurant occupies 
two levels in the former Boston City 
Hall, so one can rationalize some of the 
expense by writing it off to historic 
interest. 


Davio’s: 269 Newbury Street, 
Boston; 262-4810; open Monday 
through Saturday from noon to mid- 
night, Sunday from 4:30 p.m. to mid- 
night; beer and wine license; all major 
credit cards accepted. 

Davio’s is an earnest little restaurant 
with an earnest little dress code; so leave 
the jeans at home and you men wear a 
jacket. What you'll get for dressing up 
(and some relatively significant cash) is 
exemplary northern Italian cuisine. Try 
the antipasto caldo ($3.75), a hot com- 
bination of deep-fried zucchini, broiled 
mushroom caps, jumbo shrimp, broiled 
eggplant and stuffed littleneck clams. 
Revel in the spaghetti carbonara 
($4.75), as served here something of a 
cross between fettucine Alfredo and the 
traditional carbonara. Scampi fra 
diavolo ($6.95) or scaloppine de vitello 
francese ($6.50) might go well for your 
next course, but remember to save room 
for the zabaglione ($3) or the coppa 
marron ($2.50), this latter being a great 
combination of vanilla ice cream, 
candied chestnuts and whipped cream. 


The Ritz Dining Room: Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel, 15 Arlington Street, Boston; 
536-5700; lunch served daily from noon 
to 2:30 p.m, dinner served Sunday 
through Thursday 6 p.m. to 10:30 p.m., 
Friday and Saturday 6 p.m. to 11 p.m; 
full liquor license; all major credit cards 
accepted. 

The Ritz, of course, is the traditional 
place to spend a big night out dining in 
Boston. The spending will be big. The 
surroundings are, well, ritzy. Service is 
in line with the ambiance. Special treats 
on your big occasion might be the lob- 
ster au whiskey, classically handled 
lamb chops, or a superb poached sal- 
mon in dill sauce. Need we mention the 
dress code? Just make sure the male 
members of your party have on coats 
and ties. If you don’t, you'll be halted at 
the entrance and you might wind up in 
one of those tedious little pieces Marian 
Christy or Norma Nathan or one of 
their ilk is always writing about per- 
sons who don’t get the opportunity to 
spend the family fortune on dinner. Just 
for lack of a cravat. s 














Our best advertising 
is word of mouth. 


Banker & Tradesman -— “Don't let the and whole scallops, poached in their own natural 
‘disco’ image fool you, Jason's is a fine juices and augmented by a slightly herbed light 
restaurant with physical comforts easily wine sauce. 
comparable to anything in the city.” Anthony Spinazzola, The Boston Globe — 
Panorama/Playbill—“Truly,thesinglemost _ “Quiche Lorraine superbly made and perfectly 
extraordinary feature of Jason's is the superb cuisine. flavored. Oysters Rockefeller plump, moist and 
One doesn't usually find gourmet dining ina place known excellent. The service was attentive and much 
primarily as a night spot, but then Jason's is decidedly not ‘usual’. more correct than I had expected. Jason's is a 
Many of these items are creations of Jason's chef, Mario, who is truly a much better place to eat than I had expected.” 
magician when it comes to working with veal and seafood.” 
Gus Saunders, The Boston Herald American — “Another ‘specialty’, 
Baked Fish en Papillote. At the thrust of the waiter’s knifepoint, fragrant ‘ sa) 
vapors were unleashed from the parchment bag and there, inside, was dD AS © te L sg 1) 
>» r= 


a magnificent and bountiful blend of sole, shrimp, crabmeat chunks, 


Brunch, lunch, cocktails, dinner, dancing. Jason's, 131 Clarendon St. Across from the Hancock Tower. Reservations 262-9000. 
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BLANCHARD’S ALLSTON, INC. 


103 Harvard Avenue 
Corner of Harvard & Brighton Avenue 


782-5588 





North Country fare 


Visiting three inns on the fall foliage circuit 


by F.S. Frail 


F., foliage may be a feast for the 
eyes, but man does not live by leaves 
alone. It might be wise to plan your au- 
tumnal touring around stopovers at 
some of New England’s country inns. 
Though it’s probably too late to get a 
room, they are marvelous places to eat. 
In Vermont and New Hampshire, where 
autumn rears its fiery head long before 
the season hits Rte. 128, three inns of 
exceptional charm are the Kedron 
Valley Inn and Motel, in South Wood- 
stock, Vt.; the Oaks at Plainfield, and 
the John Hancock Inn, at Hancock, NH. 

Since foliage starts up north and 
works its way down, it makes sense to 
follow nature’s course, and begin with 
the Kedron Valley Inn. On your way 
there, you pass through Woodstock 
proper, where you might want to pause 
to see the sights at least until feeling re- 
turns to your right leg. 

If you're looking for untouched and 
typical New England villages, forget 
Woodstock. Woodstock is more like 
Harvard Square, with an abundance of 
hip shops and a steady stream of traf- 
fic, but such similarities can actually be 
reassuring to urbanites who have just 
spent three hours driving through the 
untamed, unsettled hills of New Hamp- 
shire. And unlike Harvard Square, 
Woodstock has a fresh-scrubbed look 
and relatively fume-free air. 

There are several shops worth visit- 
ing in the ‘downtown.’ On Elm Street, 
Nimbles sells unusual needlepoint de- 
signs and other stitchery goods; Pres- 
ent Perfect is a very classy gift shop 
(where you end up buying gifts for 
yourself); and ‘‘the smoke-filled room,” 
part of Present Perfect, has an array of 
tobaccos with names like those of cof- 
fees. 

Down the street is F.H. Gillingham & 
Sons, a crazy hardware/general store 
that carries everything from bird- 
houses to imported teas. Around the 
corner, on the distinctive oval green, is 
the Chamber of Commerce booth, with 
enough free info on what to see and do 
to fill a mailman’s pouch. If you're 
lucky, you might even run into the 
town eccentric, who poses non se- 
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Vermont's Kedron Valley Inn, 
with watering hole 


quiturs to you as you pass by (rumor 
has it that he’s really an insurance ex- 
ecutive on vacation.) 

In and around Woodstock, and on 
the road to South Woodstock, you'll 
also find plenty of antique shops, crafts 
shops and art galleries, with goods, 
styles and prices to suit most tastes and 
budgets. 

South Woodstock is much more the 
typical Yankee hamlet than its north- 
ern neighbor. In fact, Hallmark photo- 
graphed the town and its environs to 
use as reference models for its greeting- 
card scenes. The town is mostly Inn and 
headquarters of the Green Mountain 
Horse Association, which devised the 
100-mile competitive trail ride held 
every summer for the last 43 years. 

The Kedron Valley Inn is as old as it 
looks, dating back to the 1820s. The Inn 
is actually two buildings (one of them 
formerly a tavern), with 26 rooms total, 
and there’s a newer log-cabin motel be- 
hind the Inn. The solid brick buildings 
sit at a curve of the road. If you're a cat- 
lover, keep an eye out for a mama tor- 
toise-shell and her three ginger kittens, 


who often hang out in one of the ve- 
randah’s green rockers. 

The Inn’s interior has the character- 
istic wide-board floors, antique fur- 
nishings, fireplaces, and nooks and 
crannies resulting from additions made 
to the original building. The Inn serves 
three meals a day, Sunday brunch, and 
buffets on Saturday and Sunday nights. 
Brunch is a wonderful mix of sophis- 
ticated and down-home fare, featuring 
Bavarian lentil soup, eggs Benedict, 
blueberry pancakes, and red flannel 
hash (with beets). Brunch is served from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m.; prices range 
from $3.75 for eggs Benedict to $8.50 
for steak and eggs. Homemade dough- 
nuts and breads come with everything. 

Dinner fare is more traditional but 
equally tantalizing: fresh fish, baked 
stuffed jumbo shrimp, and New York 
strip sirloin are some of the dishes on 
the menu. Accustom yourself to find- 
ing entrees that incorporate sugar- 
maple products; in this case, it’s maple- 
cured Vermont ham. Prices range from 
$4.25 to $9.00. 

The Inn’s luncheons include salad 
plates, hearty sandwiches and a daily 
special. Prices range from 95 cents for a 
bowl of the soup du jour to $3.25 for 
the special. 

Saturday and Sunday buffets offer 
roast beef or ham and turkey, as well as 
a spread of other food — crabmeat New- 
burg, beef Stroganoff, casseroles, sal- 
ads, five homemade breads and des- 
serts. 

If you dine early in the day, you can 
spend the afternoon riding one of the 
Inn's 28 horses, on trail rides that let 
you see foliage unobscured by traffic, 
road signs or windshields. For riding 
aficionados, the Inn is offering three fall 
“weekend riding vacations’: $98 gets 
you a horse, two nights’ lodging, and 
five meals, lunch served ‘‘on the trail.’’ 
You can bring your own steed if you 
like — the Inn can put up your horse as 
well as you (but not in the same room). 

On the way back home, stop in at 
Quechee’s renovated woolen mills, 
called Dewey's, which claims to have 

Continued on page 26 
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Rocking chairs on the porch at the 
Kedron Valley Inn 


Continued from page 25 
‘the largest, most complete selection of 
woolens ... in New England.”’ 

Also on the road to Rte. 89 is Scot- 
land by the Yard, where you can find 
bolts of tartan cloth and risque Scottish 
postcards. 

Finally, don’t fall in ‘Vermont's little 
Grand Canyon,’ Quechee Gorge, a 162- 
foot-deep gap in the earth with rapids at 
the bottom. To find it, just watch for 
signs warning of ‘‘Sightseers on road.”’ 

Directions: Take 93N to Concord, 
NH, 89N to White River Junction, Ver- 
mont, 4w to Woodstock, 106s to South 
Woodstock. 


+ + + 


S sores in Plainfield, New Hamp- 
shire, ‘The Oaks,’’ Maxfield Parrish’s 
home, was in its day featured in maga- 
zine articles with such regularity that 
the artist claimed, “The place has been 
so photographed that the corners are 
getting rounded.” Two years after Par- 
rish’s death in 1966, the Wellses, an en- 
terprising couple, converted his beauti- 
ful home into an inn, the studio into an 
antique shop, and named it all “Wells- 
Wood.”’ Last spring, Alma and Maur- 
ice Gilbert bought the Inn from the 
Wellses and restored its original name. 
Someday the Oaks may be a full- 
fledged museum if the Gilberts are able 
to carry out their plans, but right now 
it’s a swell place to eat and stay. 

The Wellses made a name for the inn 
with their splendid menu, created by 
them with the expert help of Richard 
Mueller, who’s remained at the Inn un- 
der the Gilberts. The Gilberts know a 
good thing when they see it, so their 
only alterations in the dining end of the 
business so far have been to increase the 
portions, lower the prices and add a lun- 
cheon menu. 

Lunch, served from 11:30 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m., includes French onion soup, 
soup-and-sandwich specials, quiche 
Lorraine, crepes, and petit filet mignon 
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($4.95). Some time this fall, the Oaks 
will add a buffet on weekends, though a 
menu has not been completed yet. 

Dinner at the Oaks is a leisurely af- 
fair. The two dishes sampled, chicken 
almondine and capon cordon beau, 
were flavorful, tender and attractively 
served with vegetables that comple- 
mented them. Other regular entrees are 
seafood Constantine, crab mornay, bro- 
chette de boeuf, the Feast of Thomas 
(filet mignon cooked with mushroom 
caps, shrimp, stuffing and other good- 
ies), and the Innkeeper’s Dinner, which 
changes every day. In the works is a 
plan to change the present selection — 
top sirloin, baked fish, beef ragout, and 
coq au vin — to more elaborate dishes 
such as Chateaubriand for two. The 
current price range for entrees is $6.95 
to $12.95. 

Desserts at the Oaks are a treat. The 
trifle, in particular, is a welcome change 
of pace from usual desserts; it’s rich but 
light enough to enjoy after even a sub- 
stantial meal. For the hard-core sweet- 
tooth, there’s the Colossus sundae, and 
for those who would shun the stuff, a 
fruit and cheese board is available. Li- 
quid offerings include espresso and cap- 
puccino, spiked coffees, liqueurs and li- 
queur concoctions. 


M.. are served in the Oak 


Room, formerly Parrish’s music salon. 
Its high, beamed ceiling, dark-gray 
painted oak paneling and walk-in fire- 
place suggest a room in one of the 
castles featured in Parrish’s paintings. 
The ancestral-hall effect is lightened 
considerably by huge Palladian win- 
dows that line two walls. Although it 
seems almost superfluous to talk about 
beautiful views (they’re so common- 
place in New Hampshire), the vista be- 
yond the dining-room windows is 
worth a lingering gaze. 


Chef Doucette making his rounds 
in the John Hancock dining room 


The Oaks is set on the summit of a 
hill, and the main house looks out over a 
mountain-ringed valley, through which 
the Connecticut River, seen as shim- 
mering blue-gray patches, meanders. In 
sunlight, moonlight or mist, the view is 
heavenly, and once you've seen it, you 
have a much stronger sense of what 
those highly detailed, strangely lumi- 
nescent, surreal Parrish landscapes are 
all about. 

The Gilberts hope that someday the 
Oaks will be as well-known for its Max- 
field Parrish Museum as it is now for its 
food. Already, the museum has a few of 
Parrish’s paintings on display, supple- 
mented by loans from collectors. 

The Gilberts intend to put the prof- 
its from the operation of the Inn and its 
dining room back into their efforts to 
restore the buildings and grounds, ac- 
quire more original works of Parrish 
and make nature trails about the prop- 
erty. One major project is restoration of 
Parrish’s machine shop. Parrish played 
Rube Goldberg in his spare time; many 
of the ingenious, over-elaborate con- 
traptions he designed and made in the 
shop are still about the property: door- 
props, remote controls for gates, a sys- 
tem for watering a bird bath on a back 
roof of the studio. 

Another major restoration project is 
going on right down the road from the 
Oaks at the Saint-Gaudens National 
Historial Site. Saint-Gaudens was a re- 
nowned sculptor during the 19th cen- 
tury; he did the bronze relief opposite 
the State House on Boston Common, a 
tribute to Civil War Colonel Robert G. 
Shaw and the 54th Massachusetts regi- 
ment. So thorough and conscientious 
are those in charge of the restoration 
that the electricity installed in the ‘30s, 
long after Saint-Gaudens lived there, 
will be removed, and oil lamps used in 
its place. The house where Saint-Gau- 
dens entertained other members of the 
Cornish art colony during America’s 
Belle Epoque, the studios where he 
worked, and the grounds with out- 
looks that rival those of the Oaks are 
well worth an exploration of an hour or 
two. 

Last but not least, if all that art wear- 
ies you, drive the short distance to 
Windsor (over the covered bridge) and 
visit the American Precision Museum 
(open till October 15), to see how ma- 
chines have made life easier for us all. 

Directions: Take 93N to Concord, 
NH, 89N to West Labanon, NH, 12A to 
Plainfield. The Oaks is on the far side of 
Plainfield center, directly off 12A. 


* * + 


— to Boston, but as far from 


the madding crowds as the more dis- 
tant hinterlands, is the John Hancock 
Inn in Hancock, NH. Like the Inn, the 
town is named for John Hancock, who 
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not only had a famous signature, but 
was also one of America’s first absen- 
tee landlords, seldom visiting his name- 
sake. The Inn opened in Hancock’s life- 
time, in 1789, which makes it New 
Hampshire’s oldest operating inn. Its 
current owners, Pat and Glynn Wells, 
are devoted to making the Inn as much 
like it was in the days of the Confed- 
eration as possible. In the five years 
they've owned it, they have replaced 
roomfuls of modern motel furniture 
with antique country pieces and repa- 
pered with traditional wallpapers. Their 
one purposeful break with authenticity 
has been to add up-to-date baths off 
every guestroom — “the one modern 
convenience most of our guests really 
care about,” Pat Welis explains. One of 
the most attractive rooms at the Inn is 
the Carriage Room, where drinks are 
served. It’s furnished with carriage seats 
and an authentic bellows, four feet long, 
from a blacksmith’s shop. 

One of the rooms that the Wells have 
not renovated beyond replacing new 
furniture with antique is the Mural 
Room, decorated with 150-year-old 
murals painted by Rufus Porter. The 
murals of trees and a stylized landscape 
run along the four walls, primitive as 
murals go, but charming for their 
simple, timeless quality. A comrade of 
Porter's, Moses Eaton, painted some 
stencils still extant at the Inn, but you 
have to ask to see them because they're 
on a wall in a closet, where they were 
found by accident quite recently. The 
Wellses are hoping that what is now a 
hall wall has similar stencils under- 
neath the layers of paint and paper, and 
plan to find out the next time they have 
a breathing spell. 

Like most New England inns, the 
John Hancock is open nearly all year, 
closed only Christmas Day, and for a 
week in November and for another in 
April, during which the Wellses try to 
take their own vacations. Talking to the 
Wellses is one of the pleasures of visit- 
ing the Inn. In the course of renovating 








Parrish prints below brass coat hooks from the artist's 


machine shop at the Oaks 


and restoring, they have learned a great 
deal not only about their own place, but 
about the customs and styles of colon- 
ial and 19th-century New England. 

Equally special at the John Hancock 
is the food. You haven't. had Sunday 
dinners like this since you left home 
(maybe not then). The food is Amer- 
ican cooking at its best, hearty and fill- 
ing, prepared by a chef who appears 
every once in a while to stroll about the 
dining room, knife in hand, and chat 
with the customers. Despite the knife, 
he’s very friendly. Servings are magni- 
ficent — the Queen-size prime rib of 
beef dwarfs the plate it comes on. The 
Inn’s contribution to maple-sugar cui- 
sine is a Southern-fried chicken breast 
served with corn fritters in maple syr- 
up — the various tastes playing off one 
another suprisingly well. 

During the warmer months, the vege- 
tables served at the John Hancock come 
straight from the Inn’s own garden. The 
pumpkin bread is so good that it puts 
the equally delicious, if less exotic, 
homemade rolls in the shadow. Besides 
the prime rib and chicken, the menu 
also offers steaks and trout. Dinners 


The Oaks — former home of Maxfield Parrish 
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range in price from $5.95 to $9.25, with 
the same dinner menu for Sundays, 
noon to 2 p.m., as for the rest of the 
week, 5 to 8 p.m. 

Lunches are served Monday through 
Saturday, with a variety of sand- 
wiches, salads, omelettes, and more din- 
ner-like dishes such as the popular 
roast-beef hash, with prices from $1.50 
for a bowl of chowder to $4.20 for the 
lamb chop. 

During foliage season, Mondays 
through Saturdays, the Inn serves a 
buffet, consisting mostly of hot dishes, 
seafoods and meats, baked beans, and 
desserts, like pecan pie and cheesecake. 


B...:.. the Inn, the town of Han- 
cock hasn't a lot of public places where 
you can spend money, but if you're dy- 
ing to consume something, Harding’s of 
Hancock may have something you like. 
Notable amongst its collection of an- 
tiques are the coach lanterns and the 
funny household and farm tools. A little 
ways out of town are the Cobbs, who 
also operate an antique store. 

And before you leave, take a turn or 
two down the main thoroughfare, 
whose architecture was special enough 
to win the town’s inclusion in the clas- 
sic Six New England Villages, by Sam- 
uel Chamberlain. Not much has 
changed in Hancock since the book 
came out in the early ‘50s, and the 
houses are as beautiful as ever. Perhaps 
the most distinguished is the Whit- 
combe house, a double house built by 
brothers John and Henry Whitcombe in 
1812. The duality extends to the two en- 
trances, gates, walks and hitching posts 
out front. The brothers built the place, 
furnished both sides identically, and 
brought their wives, whom they mar- 
ried in a double ceremony, to live there 
happily ever after. 

Directions: Take Rte. 2 to Temple- 
ton, Massachusetts, then 202N to Jaf- 
frey, NH and 137N to Hancock. & 
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Continued from page 6 

The. five oysters came very hot in a 
light, cheese-and-spinach-based sauce 
that lacked any hint of Pernod or ani- 
sette. The oysters themselves were 
plump and fresh-tasting and went well 
with the inoffensive sauce. The nine 
small mushroom caps were cooked a bit 
too long and had dried out, but there 
was a fair amount of crabmeat flavor in 
the stuffing, which, regrettably, was 
oversalted. 

The four large shrimp in their shells 
were excellent, as was the light garlic- 
and-butter sauce in which they were 
served. The sauce was augmented with 
chopped celery and scallion and this 
was quite a good selection. 

Our entrees, which came with salad 
and a choice of vegetable or potato, 
were Veal Sebastian ($9), Chicken Eu- 
gene ($7.50) and baked fish en papillote 
($11). 

The veal was excellent, medaillons 
coated with a light batter and sauteed, 
accompanied by frozen asparagus with 
a very good Hollandaise, cottage-fried 
potatoes and eggplant that had been 
fried more than was good for it. The 
chicken dish was boneless breast with 


ham and cheese cooked in wine, a sort 
of chicken cordon bleu. The chicken 
was moist and tasty, the ham quite good 
and the sauce well flavored. The sauce 
was downright cold, however, detract- 
ing significantly from an otherwise ex- 
cellent dish. 

We had few complaints with the 
parchment case of fresh fish, crabmeat, 
shrimp and scallops served with its 
cooking juices blended splendidly by 
the papillote baking method. The fla- 
vors were intense and pleasurable, 
faulted only by that heavy hand with 
the salt. 

Not a bad place, Jason’s, we thought, 
as we tripped into the street to the 
strains of ‘Disco Inferno.”’ 

+ + + 


, a Fan Club is a large, rectangular 
room in the depths of the Hotel Brad- 
ford in the bosom of the theater district 
and attracts, among others, a fair num- 
ber of theater people. A serpentine bar 
is on the left as you enter and is abutted 
by a platform from which a pianist and 
a female vocalist hold forth in early eve- 
ning, before the disco is dished up. 
Lighting is subdued, if glittery, much of 
it emanating from a number of stylized 
artificial trees, their spidery limbs hung 
with hundreds of tiny bulbs. A raised 
dance area is located along one wall. 


There is seating for a couple of hun- 
dred or so at uncrowded tables that are 
covered in royal-blue cloths and set 
with Perrier splits that hold fresh flow- 
ers. Chairs are bentwood or director- 
style, and the light-wood plank walls 
are decorated with theatrical posters and 
emblazoned with names of Broadway 
shows. 

The place has a split personality: 
pleasant supper club early on, ‘‘Night 
On Disco Mountain” as the evening 
wears on. Service throughout was brisk, 
competent and attentive. 

While we watched a couple that 
looked as though they'd been liberated 
from the Nantucket yacht basin as they 
perambulated about the dance floor, we 
ordered mussels mariniere ($2.25), egg- 
plant a la Grecque ($2.25) and stuffed 
artichokes with bearnaise sauce ($3.25) 
for starters. 

The two artichoke bottoms were 
stuffed with a splendid mixture of 
chopped mushroom, the chokes 
poached to firm perfection but the bear- 
naise a trace too thick, though asser- 
tively flavored with tarragon. A fine ap- 
petizer choice or maybe a good light 
supper. 

Served on leaf lettuce with a tomato 
slice, the eggplant combined with on- 
ion, tomato and olives in a pleasant 

Continued on page 30 











Join your host, Jack Donahue, and your 
Disc-Jockeys, John Luongo and Joey Carvello 
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Disco 


Continued from page 28 


marinade for a cool and nicely textured 
result. The mussels were exquisite, a 
large bowl of them steamed in herb-and- 
wine-accented broth with just a whiff of 
garlic and served piping hot with their 
stock. Just extraordinary. 

Our entrees, also exemplary, were 
roast duckling a l’orange ($9.25), veal 
scaloppine a la creme ($9.25) and breast 
of chicken Normande ($7.50). They 
were served with small, simple salads, 
the ingredients of which were cool and 
fresh and piqued by a large cheese crou- 
ton, and with extremely good, fresh, al 
dente cauliflower in a moderately thick 
cream-based sauce that complemented 
the vegetable perfectly. 

The duck was crisply lovely on the 
outside, its fat rendered to a memory 
and its full rich flavor enhanced by a 
marmalade-laced orange sauce. The 
sauce was a trifle on the sweet side for 
our tastes, but it did little to lessen our 
pleasure in this admirably roasted bird. 

Good quality saffron rice came with 
the veal scaloppine, which was slices of 
pale and tender meat in an outstand- 
ingly delicious cream-and-mushroom 
sauce. This finely balanced preparation 
evidenced skill and care and was a thor- 
oughgoing treat. 

The boneless breast of chicken, its 
wing section still elegantly attached, had 
been baked with apples and had ab- 
sorbed the tart-sweet flavors of the 
fruit. It was garnished with saffron rice 
and with two thin slices of sauteed 
apple. The sauce was buttery and suave, 
with a fine apple flavor based, perhaps, 
on Calvados. A luxurious experience. 

We decided that we undoubtedly 
would eat there again, but would be 
careful to visit during the supper-club 
phase, early in the evening. The Fan 
Club is a first-rate restaurant hidden in 
a disco, serving food that deserves your 
full attention e 


Pate 


Continued from page 10 

strips that are two inches long and a 
quarter-inch thick. Cut the piece of ham 
into strips the same size. Set them both 
on a plate and sprinkle them with the 
brandy. 

Put a kettle full of water on a burner 
to boil. 

Have a roll of tin foil at hand, and a 
roasting tin large enough to hold the 
mold. 

To assemble the terrine: spoon one- 
third of the ground meat mixture into 
the mold and, with a hand moist from 
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the brandy on the plate of strips, pat the 
meat down into the mold. Set a layer of 
ham down one side of the mold, then 
another row of ham right beside it. Put 
two rows of chicken strips down the 
middle, and two more rows of ham on 
the other side. 

Add another third of the ground meat 
mixture and pat it down with the back 
of the hand dipped in the brandy from 
the marinating strips. Add another layer 
of strips, but this time put the rows of 
chicken on the outside of the dish with 
the rows of ham down the middle. 














Top the strips with the final third of 
ground meat and pat this down also. 

Fold over the overlapping bacon 
strips to cover the top of the mixture. 

Cover the mold with a double layer of 
foil, folding it under all around to make 
a sort of cap. Set the mold in the roast- 
ing tin and pour in enough boiling 
water from the kettle to come halfway 
up the sides of the mold. 

Set the oven at 350 degrees and put 
the roasting tin into the cold oven. Bake 
the terrine for two hours, or until a 
skewer inserted into the meat for one 
minute is very hot to the tongue when 
withdrawn. 

Take the mold from the water bath 
and let it cool for an hour or so. Then 
empty the water from the roasting tin 
and return the mold to it. Put a brick or 
a half-dozen heavy cans of food direct- 
ly onto the foil and refrigerate the mold 
for two to five days. 

Take off the weights and foil, then 
slide a flexible knife all around the pate 
and slip it out of the mold. Wipe away 
any jelly that has collected on the bacon. 

Slice the terrine into thick squares 
and wrap the sliced loaf in plastic film 
to carry to the picnic. Serve it with 
bread and butter, cherry tomatoes and 
pickles. 


Simple liver pate 
Makes 2% cups 

This is an example of the smooth pate 
which is served directly from the mold 
and spread onto bread or toasts. Don’t 
mistake this for chopped liver: it is an 
extremely refined pate with a combina- 
tion of subtle seasonings that might 
make one think, on tasting, that it is 


much more difficult to execute than it 
really is. I have found, after consid- 
erable experimenting, that the only tool 
which gives the right texture is an ordi- 
nary food mill; the liver is worked 
through it as if to make baby food. Food 
processors will also work if the cook has 
learned how to keep food from liquefy- 
ing. And old-fashioned meat grinders, 
although hardly worth dragging out for 
this small amount, do well with larger 
quantities. 

1 pound chicken livers; 

1 cup water; 

1 medium onion, quartered; 

1 small clove of garlic, crushed; 

2 tablespoons brandy; 

Salt and freshly ground black pep- 
per, to taste; 

1/2 teaspoon curry powder; 

1/2 teaspoon ground nutmeg; 

Pinch ground allspice; 

3/4 cup (1% sticks) butter, at room 
temperature; 

2 tablespoons melted butter (to seal 
top); 

Few sprigs of parsley (to garnish). 

Put the chicken livers, water and 
onion in a saucepan and bring them 
slowly to the boil. Cover the pan, turn 
the heat down to simmer and cook the 
livers for 15 minutes, or until they are 
very firm to the touch and the onion is 
very soft. 

Add the garlic to the hot livers and 
leave them in the liquid until it is cooled. 
Then drain the contents of the sauce- 
pan and put the livers with the onions 
and garlic in a bowl. Refrigerate them 
for an hour, or until they are very cold. 
(Oddly enough, you can ruin the tex- 
ture of the pate if the livers are not cold 
before you proceed.) 

Work the liver, onion, and garlic 
through a food mill or whatever tool 
you have chosen for this pureeing. 
Moisten the mixture with the brandy as 
you work it through. 

Pile the puree into a bowl and season 
it with salt, pepper, curry powder, nut- 
meg, and allspice; mix this all together 
with a spoon. Work the softened butter 
in, a few spoonfuls at a time, and beat 
the pate again, just to mix it. Taste some 
pate on an unsalted cracker and adjust 
the seasoning if necessary. (The mix- 
ture should be highly seasoned because 
chilling robs a dish of its intensity; 
however, no single spice should stand 
out so much that someone says ‘um, 
that’s nutmeg I taste.’’) 

Pack the pate into a two-and-one- 
half-cup bowl or crock and smooth the 
top with the edge of a knife. Pour the 
melted butter right onto the pate, swirl- 
ing the dish in your hands so the butter 
completely covers and seals the top. 

Refrigerate the pate for one to three 
days before garnishing it with the sprigs 
of parsley and serving it spread on the 
pumpernickel bread. 
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Boston's Favorite Chef... now 
at Boston's Finest Waterfront 


“é “4 SPEND YOUR EVENING 
DINING AND DANCING 


The Pier Has It All... Fabulous Food ... Service... 
Prices ... Panoramic View ... Luncheon and Early- 
Week Specials ... Entertainment Nightly in the 
Portside Lounge. .. Happy Hour 4-7 p.m... . Favorite 
spot of Mike Patrick and the New England Patriots. 


Safe Free Parking ... Valet Service if you wish. 
The Pier... Opposite Commonwealth Exhibition Hall 


145 Northern Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
WEEKEND RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED, CALL 426-7222. 
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DINNERS 2-FOR-ONE 
¢Boiled or broiled 


EVERY DAY evsatepgnrseor™ 
SCALLOPS Sunday 11:30 A.M.-10:30 P.M. 
Chicken‘Lobster-.. 
Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 


SIRLOIN STEAK 9.9 BROILED 
LUNCH: DINNER 


BROILED SMELTS CHOPPED SIRLOIN 
BAKED BABY SCALLOPS BROILED CHICKEN 
ROAST-OF-THE-DAY SEAFOOD NEWBURG 
BAKED HALIBUT au SHERRY 

SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


All include: Cup of Fish Chowder or Soup du Jour, Pier Salad, Choice of 
Potato or Veg. 
RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED e FREE PARKING e 
VALET IF YOU PREFER 
ON THE WATERFRONT — 145 NORTHERN AVE., 
BOSTON, MA 426-7222 
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German 


Continued from page 14 

Market will fetch you a length of lus- 
cious smoked Polish kielbasa; you can 
smell the garlic clear across the room. 
Taylor's meaty pulaski hard salami is 
also nice. 

For liver lovers your platter should 
include a liver sausage. Formaggio of- 
fers a lightly smoked braunschweiger, 
pork liver sausage; spreadable Hes- 
sische laendlerwurst, as well as a leber- 
wurst made from real goose liver. 


Finally, your aufschnitt platter 
should include the heavily smoked 
hams and pork roasts that have made 
Germans the unequaled masters of deli- 
catessen. Westphalian ham, Deutsch- 
land’s answer to the raw-cured Italian 
prosciutto, makes one obvious choice. A 
savory sliceable called lachsschinken, 
“lox ham,” makes another. It’s a salty 
smoked pork tenderloin wrapped in a 
thin coat of fat; sliced, it looks a lot like 
smoked salmon, hence the name. Again, 
Karl's and the Black Forest Deli carry 
both. 

For the crowning touch, head to Tay- 
lor’s Market, where proprietor Ben Ab- 





9’ hours long. From 11:30am to 9pm 
regular drinks are only 99¢; a draft 
beer, only 65¢; oc. 


Bumpers is the perfect place before 
the game, after the game or when 
the Sox are out of town. You can 
watch your favorite stars on the giant 
Advent TV screen. Or keep your 
eyes onthe doors — you never know 
who's going to pop in for a bite. 


And 
® 














Try a quick beer at lunch. A cocktail before dinner. 
A couple rounds for a night on the town. Bumpers... 7, 
has it all. Including a Happy Hour so happy it’s / be 


° > 
a pitcher of beer, TST \t re 
only $3.75. WF Nm. SY 


There's an array of tender, lean 
and juicy burgers cooked just the 
way you like em. Bumpers steaks, 

) hefty Deli-ishious sandwiches, 

* Seafood and specials for the little 
Ankle-Bumpers. Don't forget our 
stupendous Extra Large Steak Fries. 





Fun. 


Whether you like to dnnk or eat, or if you're a fan, you're going to sail out of Bumpers witha smile. 
Because besides the giant Advent TV screen, there’s live music 6 nights a week from 9pm to 2am. 

















At the Fenway-Boylston Motor Hotel 
1271 Boylston St., Boston (near Fenway Park) 
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| 
ram proudly purveys ‘‘dry-cured 
double-smoked bacon.” Abram orders 
the hammy treasure directly from an 
Amish supplier, with special instruc- 
tions to leave the spare ribs on for extra 
flavor. The heavenly result combines 
the smoky robustness of bacon with the 
saline sweetness of country ham. And 
the special curing process makes the ba- 
con safe to eat uncooked. Slice it thin. 

Accouterments. No _ tailgate picnic 
would be complete without the potato 
salad — German potato salad, that is, a 
fulsome amalgam of potatoes, bacon, 
and vinegar, also available at Karl’s and 
the Black Forest. Plan on two to three 
ounces per serving. The Black Forest 
Deli also offers a Bavarian delicacy 
called fleischsalat, a tangy blend of meat 
trimmings in mayonnaise. Naturally 
you'll want some sauerkraut along, and 
the Taylor Market is one of the last 
places in town to cure its own, a semi- 
sweet-style kraut. 

Taylor's also sells jarred Polish dilled 
pickles, which are milder and slightly 
sweeter than American dills, as well as 
kosher-style half-sours from an open 
barrel. For a more German experience, 
you ll have to seek out senfgurke, mus- 
tard pickles, which are made with the 
oversized cucumbers grown in Europe. 
They're available at Karl’s and other 
specialty shops. 

Nor must you forget the mustard. 
German-style mustard is both sweeter 
and hotter than the stuff from Dijon. 
Schlemmers seem to favor Lion’s Brand 
Mustard from Dusseldorf. The English 
mustard magnate Coleman manufac- 
tures a very respectable German-style 
mustard, too. 

Dessert. Last, though certainly not 
least, is dessert. Since you've got the car 
to carry it in you might as well bring 
along something ambitious — like a 
sumptuous Black Forest Cherry Cake, 
with three luscious layers of kirsch- 
soaked chocolate cake with whipped 
cream and tart sour cherries between the 
layers, the whole sprinkled with shav- 
ings of bitter chocolate. Chocolate 
freaks might prefer a Viennese sacher- 
torte, dark chocolate cake with apricot 
glaze inside and a dark chocolate icing. 
Or a wienertorte, light chocolate cake 
with raspberry and chocolate cream fill- 
ing. These and many other delectable 
tortes are expertly confected by the 
Blacksmith House Bakery in Harvard 
Square (56 Brattle St.). Be sure to order 
your favorite a day or two in advance. 

In a homier vein, there’s a Polish 
woman who bakes out of her house in 
South Boston (Alice’s Home Bakery, 
528 E. 8th St.). Every Friday she pre- 
pares plum and poppyseed strudel, us- 
ing unimaginably thin leaves of home- 
made fillo dough. Her goods are much 
praised in the neighborhood, though 
there’s no sign marking the shop. @ 
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The Liqueur of 
the Century. 





M.S. Walker Inc. 
Boston, Ma. 











Sherry for autumn 


A drink with the spirit of wine itself 


by Ron Margolin 


W... like many things, have seasons for which they 
are best suited. What is better than a bottle of chilled Moselle 
in summer; Beaujolais on a bright spring day; or a glass of 
port in front of a roaring fire in the dead of winter? If there is 
a wine for fall, it is sherry — the dry ones crisp yet warming as 
an aperitif; the sweet ones satisfying but not satiating after 
dinner. These are surely wines to reflect the color, taste and 
spirit of the season. 

All true sherries are produced in the Jerez region of 
southern Spain; indeed, the name “sherry” is nothing but an 
Anglicization of “Jerez.” One can find on the market 
“sherries’’ from California, South America, Australia, and 
elsewhere, but these versions are rarely produced in the same 
manner as the authentic Jerez wines and usually lack the uni- 
que taste and complexity of true sherry. Jerez sherries are so 
reasonable in price (most of the better ones costing only four 
to six dollars a bottle) that one has little reason to buy the imi- 
tators except for cooking or to satisfy one’s curiosity. 

Sherries are available in your two basic wine flavors, dry 
and sweet. The dry are called finos; the sweet, olorosos. (One 
can find sweet finos, dry olorosos and something falling be- 
tween called palo cortado, but these are all rarities on the 
American market.) 

The method by which sherries are made has been 
developed over many centuries. They are highly processed 
wines. First the grapes — mainly Palomino, with some of the 
sweeter Pedro Ximenez and a small amount of Moscatel — are 
dried on straw mats in the hot southern Spanish sun. 

After pressing and a rapid, almost violent, fermentation, 
the new wines are put in casks and left to determine their own 
destinies, as for several months they continue a slow fer- 
mentation. After the New Year, the producer (or bodega) 
tastes from each cask to determine which wines have 
developed the characteristics of finos and which of olorosos. 
Some casks are discarded. Subsequent processing of the wines 
depends on this initial assessment. Tasting is one of the most 
critical tasks in the operation, since a bodega’s reputation for 
quality depends ultimately on the judgments made at this 
point. 

Casked wines may then be allowed to become infected with 
a beneficial yeast, and even to oxidize (oxidation is a mortal 
blow for almost any other wine). Next, they are aged, 
blended, and fortified with brandy before being bottled and 
shipped for consumption. The bodega carefully controls all of 
these processes in order to produce a fairly standardized 
finished product, and the individual characters of various 
sherries result from this art. 

In a wine market in which a vintage date is generally re- 
garded as an indicator of quality, even the best of sherries 
bear none. This is because all sherries are blended from sever- 
al vintages by an ingenious method called the solera system. 
In this method, sherries are aged, and blended from old and 
new wine, imparting richness and complexity yet assuring a 
relatively unchanging character from year to year. Basically a 
solera is a stack of casks, arranged with the oldest at the bot- 
tom and the youngest on top. Wine for bottling is drawn off 
the bottom cask, but the cask is never emptied. It is re- 
plenished from the second oldest cask and so on up the line. 
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New wine, selected on the basis of its consonance with the 
character of the particular solera, is added to the top cask. 
Thus the solera produces a continuous blend year after year. 
Soleras of finos may blend sherries from only three or four 
years; soleras of fine olorosos can consist of 20 or more vin- 
tages. Since a bodgea may have hundreds of soleras, they are 
usually blended to produce the firm’s “‘line’’ of sherries. 


Finos 

Finos have been described as a “genial imbalance of the 
wine.’ They are made from wines in which a yeast called flor, 
unique to southern Spain, has infected the casks. This yeast 
consumes much of the glycerin and imparts to the wine an 
astringency and nutty quality tasting not unlike freshly baked 
bread. Fino casks generally have a lower alcohol content and 
less residual sugar, which makes the sherries lighter and 
fresher. Their color is light gold or straw. 

Finos are aged less and allowed to oxidize less than other 
sherries before being dosed with brandy to raise their alcohol 
level to about 18 percent before bottling and shipment. In this 
country, many finos are labeled simply “dry sherry’’ or “pale 
dry sherry.” 

There are two special varieties of fino. The first, Man- 
zanilla, is produced in the coastal town of Sanlucar de Bar- 
rameda, about 15 miles from Jerez. There the high humidity 
and sea breezes are most conducive to the growth of flor. 
Wines shipped to Sanlucar from Jerez and vice versa will take 
on the Manzanilla character. The wines become almost exag- 
gerations of the fino style — very tart, light and, at their best, 
elegant. Unfortunately, Manzanillas do not travel well and 
tend to lose most of their special qualities by the time they 
reach American retailers. 

The second special fino is Amontillado (as in Poe’s ‘‘The 
Cask of ...’’). True Amontillado is aged fino. Aging gives 
the sherries a richer and softer quality. Amontillados are 
somewhat darker and have a deeper and more complex bou- 
quet than ordinary fino. Sad to say, much of what is sold as 
Amontillado is fino blended with some cheap oloroso. The 
term “‘Amontillado”’ has become generally accepted to mean a 
medium sherry, mildly sweet and dark yellow. 


Beceuse of the aging involved, real Amontillados are more 
costly to produce than ordinary fino and are therefore more 
expensive. Any Amontillado sold for less than the same pro- 
ducer’s fino cannot be the geniune article. However, not all 
finos age into Amontillados. Prized rarities are the aged finos 
that retain their lightness and freshness while gaining rich- 
ness and complexity. 


Olorosos 
Olorosos, meaning ‘giving off a smell,” are made from 
casks of sherry in which little or no flor has grown. This con- 
dition produces a wine of higher glycerine content, less tart- 
ness or astringency, and darker color than finos. The taste is 
nutty, rich and opulent with a kind of natural, not cloying 
Continued on page 36 
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Our beautiful glass enc lose d dining roor n is a long way 
from the crude shack where, in 1925, lobsterman 
Ben Saunders decided to cook and serve some of his 
daily catch. Yes, a long way but the original spirit 

of hard work, honesty and good food hves on 

Come to Saunders at Rye Harbor, 

Route 1A, Rye Harbor, NH, and 


see for yourself 


Enjoy a magnificent view of the marsh and ocean at 
the Pilot House, a unique new Seacoast restaurant 
While you dine on prime rib or steak in yo 
intimate alcove, you are surrounded by ri 





beams and glass watis. You must experience 


the Pilot House Ro ute 1A, Rye Harbor NH 
he where dinin 9 1S entertainmer 
a “4 


Steak - Seafood 
603-964-8080 


PILO 
HOU 
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Aku-Boston 





Aku-Cambridge 





Enter the world of tropical dining at Aku-Aku 
Chinese Polynesian restaurants and exotic 
lounges. Our tropical island in Cambridge is open 
for luncheon until 3 p.m. and dinner until 2 a.m. 
daily. Boston caters to night owls, open 5 p.m. to3 
a.m. nightly, Friday and Saturday until 4 a.m. Free 
garage parking in Boston. Call for banquets, 
reservations or take-out. 


390 Commonwealth Ave. at the 
Somerset Boston, Mass. 536-0420 
149 Alewife Brook Pkwy. Cambridge, 
Mass. 491-5377 


























Have lunch 
with the big shots. 


EATING & 
DRINKING 





Luncheon 11 30 to 3 30 / Ladies invited / 344 Newbury St Boston The Mall at Chestnut Hill South Shore Plaza Braintree 
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Continued from page 34 


sweetness. Olorosos are allowed to 
oxidize a little more and are generally 


-aged longer than finos. In Spain, near- 


ly dry olorosos are widely available, but 
almost all those shipped abroad have 
been sweetened with various amounts 
of blending wine made from the very 
sweet Pedro Ximenez grape. When 
blended judiciously, the resultant wines 
have a pleasant sweetness; when over- 
blended, they become unctuously flab- 
by. Olorosos are fortified with brandy 
to about 20 percent alcohol before 
shipment. 

Olorosos also form the base for the 
popular very sweet cream and dessert 
sherries. Cream sherry was originally a 
term for a slightly sweetened, older, and 
better-quality oloroso; now, it simply 
designates a darker sweeter sherry to be 
used as a dessert or after-dinner wine. 
They are basically olorosos with a 
generous dollop of Pedro Ximenez or 
Moscatel blending wine. Milk sherries 
are somewhat lighter and less sweet ver- 
sions. Brown sherries are even darker 
and sweeter. All can be most enjoyable 
if skillfully made. 

Sherry-like wines are also produced 
in the town of Montilla on the Plain of 
Cordoba. While Montilla wines are 
legally barred from being called sherry, 
they are made in a very similar manner 
from the same grapes as Jerez sherry. 
Montillas tend to be more potent and 
drier than sherries. Many are of excel- 
lent quality. Their distribution in the 
United States is limited. 


Serving 

Dry sherries are typically served be- 
fore the meal or as accompaniment to 
smoked hors d’oeuvres or clear soups. 
They should be served in small glasses 
and should be chilled lightly in the re- 
frigerator. I occasionally like them on 
the rocks, although this is widely re- 
garded as heresy. 

Sweet sherries are best served only 
slightly cooled or at room temperature 
(wine at ‘‘room temperature’ is 60 to 65 
degrees F). They taste just fine after 
dinner with coffee, with cheese and 
nuts, or served alone. Despite many of 
them being called ‘‘dessert sherries,”’ 
they generally don’t accompany sweet 
desserts very well. 

Sherries are available in virtually 
every wine and liquor store. Some of the 
better-known producers widely dis- 
tributed in New England are Gonzalez 
Byass, Avery's, Domecg, Sandeman, 
and Harvey's. There are many other, 
lesser-known, excellent ones (e.g., 
James and Savory). As with all wines, 
one gets the best advice at shops special- 
izing in fine wines. Your local reliable 
merchant can help you select a sherry 
best suited to both your taste and your 
pocketbook. 

a 





Uncap 147 Years 
of Quality. 


From that first moment when you taste any one of our 
full line of liquors, premium California 
or imported wines, you'll know what we mean 
by our guarantee of quality and value. 
It has been a family tradition for generations. 
So, when you’re shopping at your 
local package store or 


dining at your favorite restaurant, 
ask for S. S. Pierce. 


Since 1831 ...S.S. Pierce 


x 
S. S. PIER‘ 
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St Boto [ph Restaurant 


Luncheon: 
12:00-5°30 pm 





Dinner: 
5:30~ 12:00 midnight 


Valet Parking 


Location Catering 











Let St. Botolph Restaurant host your next (uncheon, dinner 
or reception in one of our eleqant private dining rooms. 


St. Botol ph Restaurant: 99 St. Botolph Street > Boston 
(Behind the Colonnade Hotel ) 

















' Our bartender 


also serves 
Max-nificent 
lobster. 


Did you know Boston’s famous bar and 
waterfront disco serves absolutely Max- 
nificent lobster? Plus baked stuffed 
shrimp, sirloin, steak teriaki, burgers, 
quiche, clam chowder and reubens. 
With a salad bar and a Sunday Brunch 
that features eggs benedict, omelettes 
and free disco lessons. 

Max at the Waterfront serving Max- 
nificent food at Boston’s famous 
watering hole. 


Happy Hour daily 4-8 
Complimentary hors 
doeuvres. Valet parking 
— Private parties wel- 
comed, Major credit cards 

accepted 


Atlantic Ave., Boston 74 
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Dancing 


Continued from page 5 

there is never a cover charge. The man- 
agement requires that men wear jack- 
ets, and that no one wear jeans, but it’s 
only fair, since the doormen wear blue 
dinner jackets and make it a point to say 
‘good evening’’ when you're entering 
and “good night’’ when you're leaving. 

Jason’s separation of dining and 
dancing is good for both, since the din- 
ers can talk over the music and the 
dancers who can’t afford dinner can ig- 
nore what they're missing. In addition 
to watching the fish, you can play back- 
gammon at tables set off in a corner of 
the dining room: if you don’t play back- 
gammon, there are plenty of ways to 
amuse yourself in the dancing area. The 
dj sits isolated from the dance floor, ina 
glass booth near the ceiling, but you can 
make record requests through a tele- 
phone on the wall by the fish. If you 
need a more substantial conversation, 
you needn't be shy about starting one 
with a complete stranger; everyone here 
seems to talk despite the music. 

If you feel like dressing down a bit, 
you can still have a chi-chi night out at 
the Fan Club, at 77 Warrenton Street; 
the dress code proscribes only sneak- 
ers, jeans and shorts. Dancing doesn’t 
start here until 11 p.m., and the cover 
charge ranges from nothing on Sunday 
and Tuesday, and $4 Wednesday and 
Thursday, to $5 Friday and Saturday. 
For that money, however, you may be 
lucky enough to catch some members of 
The Wiz cast winding down after work, 
which they sometimes do by dancing di- 
vinely over the Fan Club’s hardwood 
dance floor. If nobody from The Wiz 
shows up, the waiters will get up on the 
dance floor to do a number from, say, A 
Chorus Line. 

Even amid the informality of the Fan 
Club, there are touches of the good life. 
The room itself is big and airy, and 
there are booths along the walls built of 
healthy, naked wood; the tables you sit 
at are covered with blue cloths and little 
Perrier bottles with fresh flowers, and 
the director's chairs you sit on have 
names like ‘‘Hepburn,” ‘‘Colleen’’ or 
“Hal” stenciled on the backs. If you 
can’t dance, you can still talk, because 
the speakers are aimed away from the 
tables. And if you can’t find someone to 
talk to you can listen to the music, be- 
cause it varies from disco to soul to 
show tunes to God only knows what 
else. But you have to dance, talk or lis- 
ten at the Fan Club, because it offers no 
refuge for wallflowers or narcissists. 
The only mirrors they have are in the 
bathrooms, and they're no bigger than 
the ones on your own medicine cab- 
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THE BEST RUM 
UNDER THE SUN IS | 
THE ONE MADE 






Rainfall in the Virgin Islands 
is rare. But it’s precious. Not 
only for our greenery, but also 
for our rum. 

Because before Cruzan 
reaches the peak of mellowness, we 
add a little rain to every barrel. 

As a result, light-bodied 
Cruzan Rum is not only extremely 
smooth, it is exceptionally clean- 
tasting. As clean-tasting as the 
rain water it’s made with. 

Mix Cruzan in your favorite 
rum drinks—or try a Cruzan Cruise. 
Just mix 1 oz. of Cruzan Rum 
with 3 oz. of pineapple juice and 2 
teaspoons of lemon juice and shake 
with ice. 

When you do, you'll know 
why a little rain helps make it the 
best-selling rum under our sun. 


Send for your free Imported Rum Recipes 


booklet: Cruzan Rum Distillery Co., P.O. 
Box 218, Frederiksted, St. Croix, V.I. 00840. 


TheVirgin Islands Rum 
made with Virgin Rain. 


ST INDIES RUE 






Cruzan Rum Distillery Co . St Crom. Virgin Islands, Eighty Proof 














its the smooth,c 

natural ingredients, natural ageing natural 

carbonation.So why just reach fora beer? 
Head for the mountains. 








Se a TX 
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